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THE MODERNISTS AND THE CURIA* 

High authorities at Rome have defined modernism and would 
assign alcoves for modernists themselves as heretics, near their 
prototypes in the Spanish Chapel of S. Mona Novella in Florence. 
But neither modernism is illuminated, nor are the modernists 
satisfied with the official attempt to place their work in relation 
to traditional religious thought. Those who are desirous of 
examining the cause of their dissatisfaction, may be referred to 
the recent encyclical and syllabus passim. Both of these 
documents are examples of curial genius and industry, but there 
are few who have not had the advantage of a "scholastic" 
training who possess the key to unlock the stupendous intellectual 
treasures contained in them. It might be recommended as a 
suitable amusement for a warm summer afternoon on a green 
sward, underneath umbrageous trees, amid the harmonious 
buzzing of insects, to follow these devious paths of scholastic 
reconstruction under the leadership of the authors of the 
syllabus and encyclical. We say authors because we believe it 
is an open secret that more than one hand and more than one 
mind were concerned in tracking down the modernists and 
affixing the heretical label to the various items of their workman- 
ship. The patient disciple will be rewarded, not indeed, in the 

* For a short but careful review of the literature of Modernism, the reader 
is referred to Koehler's Bibliography in Die Christliche Welt, 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1908. There has been an interesting series of articles discussing 
modernism by German Roman Catholic and Protestant scholars, such as 
Hauck, Troeltsch, Eucken, Schnitzer, Ehrhard, in the Internationale 
Wochenschrift of Berlin, at the close of 1907 and the beginning of 1908. 
Professor Michelitsch, of Gratz, has published the encyclical and syllabus 
of Pius X, with the full literary sources illustrating the text from the writings 
of Loisy, and with the documents dealing with the cases of Schell, Tyrrell 
and other prominent Modernists. The most significant modernist reviews 
are in Italian, // Rinnovamento and Nova et Vetera of Rome. For English 
readers the best works to consult are Father Tyrrell's books, especially the 
much-abused " Letter " and the translation of the " Programme " of Modern- 
ism published in the Crown Theological Library, Williams's volume entitled 
"Loisy and Newman" and A. L. Lilley's " Modernism." In French, espe- 
cially note-worthy besides Loisy's books and pamphlets, are the works of 
Laberthonniere, Leroy and Houtin. 
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way he anticipated, for he is certain after his most strenuous 
efforts in pursuing syllogisms not to increase his store of knowl- 
edge on the subject of modernism, but he will come to know 
what is more valuable perhaps, the traits of mind and the 
characteristics of temper that are making a bugbear of modern- 
ism and shaking to its foundations the magisterium of the 
Roman See. This result is important to keep in mind, for the 
student of modernism will not begin to get his bearings unless 
he winds in and about the rock-bound and precipitous coast of 
the scholastic terra firma. For this service the two Papal 
documents we have mentioned are invaluable. Those who have 
built upon the material they furnish, a systematic method of 
thought, and can see behind the propositions they contain the 
personalities from whose brains they were woven, are able to get 
the best clue of what the programme of the modernists means 
and the difficulties under which they labor in bringing that pro- 
gramme to acceptance and recognition. 

It must be said at the outset that the term modernists is not 
a happy one. Imagine the movement represented by them 
continuing for a decade or two ; modernism then would be a 
misnomer, for a modernist then would mean a man who held to 
a body of doctrine or used methods of thought not exactly 
modern, but something out of date by ten years at most. This 
would be an awkward predicament. Really the first thing the 
modernists ought to do after they have recovered from the 
terror of Papal condemnation, is to select a more dis- 
criptive and accurate title. It is somewhat presumptuous to 
imply so plainly that the times we live in ourselves are 
of such extreme importance that they must be divided off and 
singled out from every other period in the history of thought. 
Judged by the standards of his own day, St. Augustine was a 
modernist; St. Thomas Aquinas was a modernist; Pope Syl- 
vester II was a modernist par excellence, for contrary to all pre- 
cedent he studied Arabic learning and introduced the organ, and 
in consequence was thought to be possessed of the devil. Any 
movement in contradiction to a generally recognized method of 
thought has a right sub specie ceternatis to be called modernism. 
The appropriateness of the title can only be allowed on purely 
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pragmatic grounds. Modernists are in open revolt against the 
official teaching of the modern Roman Church, so the word 
selected for their movement implies that the official authorities 
of the church are out of touch with the age in which they live 
and can only be brought in touch with it by sacrificing what 
they hold so dear. 

Of all the modernist writers in English, Father Tyrrell is the 
best known and most widely read, and deservedly the most 
influential. It is true that the authors of the encyclical had 
especially in mind in their condemnations Abbe Loisy, the 
famous French theological scholar, the man who could meet 
Harnack on his own ground, and could puncture with an ana- 
lytical power equal to that of the famous German, Harnack's 
interpretation of the early development of the Christian Church. 
Loisy has shown in his recent pamphlet on the encyclical that 
many of the propositions it condemns are taken almost without 
change from his writings. But matters have moved rapidly 
since the publication of these Papal documents. It is no 
longer possible to say that in order for a modernist to be con- 
demned, he must accept the position of the "much abused 
letter of Tyrrell," or must agree with the "Gospel and the Church" 
of Loisy. The authorities at Rome are strict interpretationists, 
verbal literalists, when the text of Scripture is concerned, but 
they are the most liberal interpreters of the language of their 
own documents. Perhaps this liberality may be regarded as 
settling in a negative sense the much discussed question as to 
whether the encyclical comes under the conditions of the 
Vatican decree of infallibility. The admirers of Professor 
Schell in Germany, a writer whose works never showed the 
slightest sympathy with the point of view either of Loisy or 
Tyrrell, have been condemned for disloyalty to their church in 
the vigorous language which the text of the recent Papal docu- 
ments has made familiar. It was proposed not many months 
ago to erect, a memorial to Schell who before his death had 
made his due submission to the authorities of the inquisition 
according to the recognized formula. He did not die like Pro- 
fessor Mivart under the censures of his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Yet by Papal direction the memorial had to be given up, 
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although several German bishops including the Archbishop of 
Bamberg were among the subscribers. Professor Commers of 
Vienna, who distinguished himself by an odious attack on 
Schell's character, had the honor of receiving a personal letter 
of congratulation on his defense of the faith from the Pope 
himself. From the very first, German Roman Catholic scholars, 
those who are teaching in great universities like Munich, Tubin- 
gen, Bonn, Strasburg and Wiirtzburg have been careful to dis- 
sociate themselves from the theories and the methods of the 
modernist school of England, France and Italy. Yet neither 
their caution nor their sincerity has availed to protect them from 
the fulminations of the Roman curia. Professor Schnitzer, who 
has an established reputation as a historian of dogma has been 
excommunicated. His fault was not modernism in any sense, 
but that he criticised the encyclical which condemned modernism 
on the purely scientific ground that it made real scholarship in 
the Roman Catholic Church extremely difficult by interchanging 
the relations between assumption and fact Professor Ehrhard 
of Strasburg, who enjoys a titular dignity as prelate of the Pope, 
has also spoken his mind on the bad impression made on aca- 
demic circles by the curial attempt to test all learning by scho- 
lastic precedent. He too, has been made the object of savage 
attack by the reactionary religious press in Rome and Germany. 
Even the University of Innsbruck, where the Jesuits have so 
strong a control, is not without its victim. One of the members 
of the law faculty who commented in an unfavorable sense on 
the encyclical, has been recently complained of officially by the 
Papal nuncio in Vienna and his removal from his chair demanded. 
But both in Germany and Austria, curial politicians and fanatics 
have to move with much more caution than they do in those 
regions where the Church is either disestablished, or only has 
loose relations with the State. Professor Schnitzer still retains 
his chair in the University of Munich, Professor Ehrhard's 
place at Strasburg is equally secure, and a strong demand has 
been made on the Austrian government that the Papal nuncio 
should be recalled for interfering in a ministerial department 
outside of his cognizance. 

Germans have been late to enter on the field of this contro- 
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versy. As has been said above, they have stood aloof from 
modernism in its technical sense, yet at the present time there is 
no more outspoken criticism of curial methods and of curial 
obscurantism, that is found in the German Roman Catholic 
journalistic and periodical press. Besides there is a strong 
nationalistic element plainly observable in it which is not found 
in other countries — the firm conviction that habits of mind and 
the principles obtaining on their side of the Alps are irrecon- 
ciliable with any direction or interference from Rome. 

The struggle is being waged in far broader limits than those 
outlined by the Papal encyclical. Just as Germans are being 
attacked as outlaws, not because they are modernists but 
because they criticise on their own special grounds the document 
which condemns modernism, so in France a fierce onslaught is 
being made on any of the French clergy who are not willing to 
identify themselves with the forces of reaction. Canon Cheva- 
lier of Lyons, has been publicly rebuked by the Papal secretary 
of State because he published a book denying the authenticity 
of the legendary history of the Holy House of Loretta. Two 
French priests, the editors of the religious newspapers, advo- 
cating a policy favorable to the French republic and accepting 
as a fait accompli the disestablishment of the French Church, 
have been placed under the ban charged with disloyalty, and 
directed under extreme penalties to abandon their liberalizing 
propaganda. 

But the case of Father Minocchi, in Italy, is the most re- 
markable from the point of view of lax interpretation on the 
part of the curia. Father Minocchi, a distinguished Oriental 
scholar, and professor for a number of years in the State insti- 
tute of superior studies in Florence, has edited for some time a 
valuable publication devoted to biblical criticism. The Studii 
Religiosi is, besides its intrinsic merits, noteworthy as the only 
Roman Catholic publication in Italy dealing with Bible study. 
Father Minocchi delivered not long ago a lecture to a popular 
audience in Florence, in which among other things he spoke of 
the Biblical legend of the world's creation in six days, illustrat- 
ing the historicity of the sources from various Oriental records. 
Although Father Minocchi had secured consent for the lecture, 
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after having the manuscript examined by the official censor in 
the Archbishop's Palace, he was promptly suspended a divins by 
his superiors at Rome. This step of course, was not due to any 
modernistic speculations of the kind noticed in the text of the 
encyclical. Indeed recent declarations of Father Minocchi made 
in Milan after he had repeated there his Florentine lecture, make 
it plain that he is almost as uncompromising an opponent of 
modernism in the strict sense as the curia itself. He accepts 
the encyclical as a warning to Catholics not to allow the modern 
interpretation of Christianity to degenerate into a more or less 
skeptical subjectivism or to an idealistic pantheism, neither of 
which he says has anything in common with true Christianity. 
He proclaims himself an adherent of the old classical Greek 
philosophy, and approves of building on this basis through dis- 
coveries made in the field of physics, mathematics and biology. 
When asked whether he thought his treatment of the question 
of the creation of the world did not savor of modernism, the 
Professor replied that he could not understand that the Roman 
Church had the intention of condemning as modernism the 
results of the experimental methods applied to the field of sci- 
ence. "Must it be said," he added, "that Galileo was a modern- 
ist, because with his telescope he discovered the satellites of Jupi- 
ter, and because he proved the movement of the earth around 
the sun by a series of physical and mathematical arguments?" 
It is this opposition between the demands of modern scholar- 
ship and the curial interpretation of the encyclical that is 
ranging on the side of the modernists men who have no special 
affinity with the system expounded in modernistic writings and 
criticism. This point is fully brought out in the pronouncement 
of the professorial senate of the University of Vienna in the 
Wahrmund case. International law is not brought into question ; 
the senate does not undertake to inquire into the special rights 
of the Papal nuncio at Vienna under the terms of the Austrian 
concordat. It considers the matter only from the point of view 
of appropriateness of permitting a professor of canon law in a 
juridical faculty of the State university (Insbriick) being de- 
prived of his chair because he comes into conflict with the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The senate explains its position by stating that canon law as 
taught by the juridical faculties is not a Catholic science, but a 
science dealing with the rights of churches in general. It is not 
necessary that the professor should accept the articles of the 
faith of a church in order to explain how the juridical principles 
of churches spring from their articles of faith. If the principles 
that the teachings of a professor must coincide with religious 
doctrine were to be recognized, no department of human 
knowledge would remain unaffected, since all departments of 
knowledge have some bearing upon religious doctrine, and inas- 
much as a mere adroit attempt to influence the exercise of the 
right of the State to superintend the universities might in future 
introduce ecclesiastical influences into the management of the 
universities, the academic senate considers the inflexible re- 
sistance to efforts of this kind, however they may be made, to 
be a necessity enjoined by the vital principles of science. A 
protest of the same nature is to be found in Professor Ehrhard's 
criticism of the encyclical. "How can we," he says "justify to 
our colleagues or even make plausible to them, regulations 
which are in such crying contradiction to the generally admitted 
conception of a teaching position in the university, partly with 
the moral feelings of teachers and students, partly even with the 
personal honor of a Catholic professor of theology? These 
regulations provide for the establishment of a censorship. They 
make a duty of organizing an institute of supervisors to inter- 
fere in university lectures, to encourage denunciation among 
theological professors themselves and to put a Catholic professor 
of theology under a form of guardianship." The Strasburg 
professor takes a pessimistic view of the future. If the terms of 
the encyclical are carried out, the days of Catholic theological 
faculties in German universities will be numbered. 

The encyclical is seen by these practical examples to be 
aimed, not as it claims to be against a philosophical system, but 
against the general tendency and method of modern thought. 
The curia fears that as its real enemy, not the straw figure 
which the encyclical erects as an object of attack. The system 
of delation which Professor Ehrhard pointed out several months 
ago as destructive of true learning has already proved its efficacy. 
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It is being put in full and effective operation in the French 
Church, where the clergy since the operation of the disestablish- 
ment law can no longer shelter themselves under the strong 
protection of the State. The two French priests, adverted to 
above, the Abbes Naudet and Dabry, have been condemned by 
the inquisition because their papers, La Justice Social and La Vie 
Catholique, have been advocating a policy of social reconciliation 
on the basis of accepting disestablishment. They were con- 
demned on anonymous charges ; they were not informed of the 
nature of the charges nor were they even aware that their case 
was being brought up before the inquisition. 

No one would ever call the Institute Catholique of Toulouse, 
a hot-bed of modernism. Indeed, The Bulletin, which is the 
authorized publication of its faculty, began a number of years 
ago during the initial stage of the modernist movement to 
oppose its assumptions and its methods. Yet Mgr. Batiffol, 
the rector of the faculty, one of the most acute scholars 
in France in the sphere of the history of dogma and Chris- 
tian institutions, has been removed from his place on the 
ground of private denunciation sent to Rome by three of his 
colleagues. Mgr. Baudrillart, the rector of the most important 
university in France, has been severely reprimanded by Cardinal 
Merry del Val for allowing the students under his charge to 
attend lectures at the Sorbonne. Shortly after the publication 
of the encyclical, Baudrillart sent a memorandum to the Pope 
pointing out the dangers and disadvantages to which Catholic 
students would be exposed if the instruction of the encyclical 
prohibiting students at Catholic colleges from attending lectures 
at the university were strictly carried out. He therefore, re- 
ceived the special permission from Rome that he desired, and 
made use of it. A few days after, along with his reprimand from 
the Papal Secretary of State, there was enclosed a complete list 
of the students of the Catholic institute who were attending M. 
Bergson's courses at the Sorbonne. Evidently from the Roman 
point of view, Bergson was deemed dangerous because he is so 
frequently appealed to by modernist writers, and so M. Baud- 
rillart falls under the suspicion himself of modernism. 

Typical cases like these throw light on the interpretation that 
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the encyclical is receiving in official Roman circles. The mem- 
bers of the Curia are anything but strict interpretationists. It is 
evident that anti-modernism represents for them rather a habit 
of mind, a temperament, than a series of formulated propo- 
sitions. This is exactly the plea which the modernists have 
urged on their own behalf in denying that the mass of propo- 
sitions condemned in the encyclical represents their platform. 
It is obvious from the plain fafts of curial policy that the 
champions of syllogistic reasoning are not holding to it them- 
selves. It would be hard indeed to reduce to a chain of formulas 
the cases which have led to the condemnation of the French and 
German scholars we have mentioned above. 

In view of the inability of the anti-modernists to systematize 
their own policy, it is of less importance to examine how far in 
the encyclical they have succeeded in systematizing the stand- 
point of their opponents. The whole point of the encyclical 
and the syllabus rests on the assumption that the principle of 
modernism is an elaboration of a popular form of agnosticism 
which is applied in two directions to the theory of immanence 
and to the evolution of religious sentiment. M. Blondell who 
is responsible for a clever and well-thought-out discussion of 
religious sentiment has adherents among the modernist school. 
Father Tyrrell again is the most eminent representative modernist 
who accepts the idea of the religious sense and of the im- 
manence of God in the soul. Most other modernists, however, 
either do not accept this particular theory or any other theory 
of religion as the practical basis of their programme for a re- 
formed and reinvigorated Catholicism. They are not impelled 
by theories but rather by facts. Their movement is really 
inspired by the contrast between the external facts of the 
ecclesiastical life and the internal spirit of religion. 

The ideas by which modernism lives are the ideas of Christi- 
anity ; its aim is their realization in life. As to the prospects of 
its success, it is too soon to speak of certainties on one side or 
the other. An historical study of successful and unsuccessful 
movements in the Roman Church covering many centuries, 
would be necessary to establish some sort of clue by analogy to 
the solution of the problem. M. Sabatier and other sympa- 
2 3 
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thizers with the modernist cause like to appeal to the middle 
ages where the great scholastic teachers won finally an effective 
victory over the followers of St. Bernard and the pietistic school. 
But it must be remembered that the Curia then had no such 
rigid control as it now possesses. There is nothing in the present 
day to represent within the fold of the Roman communion the 
great and powerful religious teaching corporations — the mediaeval 
universities — backed by national monarchies or by strong 
municipal patriotism. Nothing would happen to-day in the life 
of France if the weakly supported Catholic institutes lost their 
few eminent scholars because of their modernist affiliations. In 
Germany a successful campaign against modernism would result 
so far as one can see in the transference of some distinguished 
Roman Catholic scholars from the faculties of theology to chairs 
in philosophical faculties. Of course something like this has 
happened before during the Old Catholic agitation. After all, the 
success of the modernist movement must depend on lay support ; 
if a large number of laymen are intellectually advanced enough to 
add their weight to the momentum of the modernist movement, 
the Curia will in time give way. Undoubtedly at present the 
Roman Church is dependent largely on the support of the 
democracy. The moment curial policy comes in conflict 
with the real aspiration of bodies of people, the aim is soon 
brought to reason. This was notoriously the case in Ireland, 
where the Curia tried to throw its influence against the Home 
Rule movement in favor of the English government. Even the 
diplomacy of Leo XIII could do little in this direction, for he 
had the national aspirations of a people to work against. 
There is the same lesson to be learnt in the failure of the 
same. Pope to induce the French laity and the French 
clergy to rally to the republic. It remains to be seen whether 
modernism is in really close touch with wide-spread popular 
demands in any part of the Roman Church. Its success depends 
on its ability to interest and inspire the masses of the people. 
Without this backing it will hardly be more permanent or more 
effective than Febronianism in the eighteenth century or the 
Old Catholic movement in the nineteenth. 

W. Lloyd Bevan. 



